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OUR CHINA POLICY: 


Change It 
Or Leave As Is? 


Thanks to man’s unlimited inventiveness, distance has 
lost its capacity to separate people, whether friends or enemies. 

This underlies the clash between the United States and 
the Communists off the coast of China. 

Politically speaking, there are two Chinas, one Communist, 
on the mainland, championed by the USS.R.; the other 
Nationalist, in exile on Taiwan (Formosa), championed by the 
U.S.A. This is why a conflict in the narrow waters between 
Formosa and the mainland could develop into a world war 
with nuclear weapons. A fight over Quemoy could easily 
become the key with which Mars would open Pandora's box. 

The crisis which started in August, 1958, is not the first 
to arise between the two Chinas over Quemoy and Matsu— 
two Nationalist-controlled islands lying close to important 
Communist ports whose trade they can intercept. 

There was similar shelling of these off-shore islands in 
1954-55, when the United States declared its readiness to 
employ its armed forces for the defense of Formosa and the 
nearby Pescadores. This earlier shooting ended, but both 
Chinas have used the time since then to build up their de- 
fenses, with the consequence that as long as this goes on, 
each recurring crisis becomes more serious and fateful than 
the one before. 

Shellings, cease-fires, resumptions of fire, can come and 
go, leaving the general situation still full of the greatest 
uncertainty and peril. What is needed is an enduring solu- 
tion. 

The Chinese parties involved are continuing a struggle 
which started years ago. Driven out of China by the Com- 
munists in 1949, Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist leader, 
has not abandoned his determination to get back the main- 
land, though he has now renounced the use of force as the 

means of doing it. He says that Formosa and the mainland 
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belong to each other. The Communists say the same thing and 
ofS : have declared their determination to take over Formosa in 
fo A order to unite all China under their rule. 

When the 1958 crisis started, the big question for us was 
whether or not Quemoy and Matsu were essential to the 
security of Formosa. Formosa, we feel, is essential to the 
security of the free world. If the off-shore islands are essen- 
tial to the security of Formosa, how far should we go in 
keeping Quemoy and Matsu out of Communist hands? 

Awaiting developments, President Eisenhower pointed out 
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that Congress had empowered him to decide these questions. 
Presently the Administration firmed up on the view that 
these islands were essential to the security of Formosa, but 
then receded somewhat from this position. 

For their part, the Chinese Communists contend that the 
off-shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu are essential to the 
security of Red China and Russia. 

The absence of any really effective system of collective 
security in our world means that the security of one people 
requires the insecurity of its enemies. In that situation lies 
the essence of the problems facing the world in the twentieth 
century. 


THE CHINESE SITUATION 


To understand the Chinese situation one should look at it 
from its beginnings. One element in the problem is the revolt 
of the non-white races against the whites who established 
dominion over them during recent centuries. Wars among 
the white nations of Europe gave non-white people elsewhere 
an Opportunity to win independence. As a matter of fact, in 
these wars the United States made itself the spokesman of 
the principle that people had a right to choose their own 
governments and to determine their own destinies. 

Why are the Chinese people now divided into two hostile 





camps, the larger one the sworn enemy of the West? This 
we can understand only by looking at the history of China 
over a considerable period of time. 

China was of little importance to the West until westerners 
went beyond the bounds of mere curiosity and yielded to a 
compulsion to trade with China and a zeal for converting its 
people to Christianity. It is very difficult for the historian 
to argue that China should be grateful for the treatment it has 
received from the West. Early European traders, backed by 
gunboats, brought large quantities of opium to China, even 
though the Chinese Emperor had prohibited its import and 
use. Dispute over that issue and over the treatment which 
dissatisfied westerners received from Chinese who regarded 
them as “barbarians” led to wars of evil consequence. 

As a result of these wars against China, westerners got 
the right to reside in China, to engage in trade, and to spread 
the Christian religion. They were insulated from the juris- 
diction of Chinese law by extraterritorial rights. They ac- 
quired control of China’s tariffs and customs service, making 
it impossible for China to protect the industries it sought to 
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encourage. Westerners got control of China’s trade, trans- 
portation, and resources. In many cities they obtained con- 
cessions where they often practiced discrimination against 
the Chinese, such as not permitting them to enter restaurants 
and clubs which white men had reserved for themselves. 


Worst of all was the seizure of territory by the British, French, 
Russians, Germans, and the Japanese until it seemed by 1900 
that the country would be completely partitioned. Even the 
United States was once interested in getting a naval base in 
China. While China thus faced extinction at the hands of 
outsiders, the Manchu dynasty, in power since 1644, proved 








quite incapable of preventing China’s eventual destruction as 
a sovereign people with a magnificent history and a glorious 
culture. In 1900 the Boxer Rebellion attempted to eject for- 
eigners from the land, but the violence and failure of the 
effort made the situation only worse. 

The most determined effort to call a halt was taken by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who created a popular reformist party, the 
Kuomintang, which proclaimed the Republic of China on 
October 10, 1911, and overthrew the ineffectual Manchu 
Emperor in the following February. 

But the new government lacked the strength to fulfil the 
hopes of its founders. During the First World War, when 
Japan was our ally, it was Japan, not China, that drove the 
Germans out of Shantung on the Chinese mainland and took 
over what Germany had possessed. Secret treaties with west- 
ern allies sanctioned Japanese claims, which were confirmed 
in the Treaty of Versailles that ended World War One in 
1919. In 1915, during the early days of that war, while the 
major European powers were fighting for their very existence 
in Europe, Japan had presented the Chinese Republic with 
its Twenty-One Demands, the acceptance of which would 
have placed most of the people and resources of China under 
Japanese control. American objections enabled China to re- 
ject these demands. But in the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 
1917 the United States recognized that Japan had special 
rights in parts of China contiguous with Japanese territory. 

It appeared for a time that western states were seeking to 
make Japan the leading power in the Far East. During the 
First World War the United States turned against that idea 
but could do little while the war was on and Japan was one 
of our allies. After the war, in the Washington Conference 
agreements of 1921-22, Japan’s former western allies arranged 
to place certain restraints on her naval power and on her 
ambitions in China. A certain amount of disarmament in 
the Pacific resulted. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, tirst 
formed in 1902, was replaced by a Four-Power Pact. Nine 
powers, including Japan, reached an accord “to respect the 
sovereignty, independence, and the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China.” One should note that the powers 
did not commit themselves to “guarantee” China's inde- 
pendence; and one might well question the nature of their 
“respect” for China in the light of their policies toward that 
unfortunate country—their occupation of Chinese territory, 
their concessions, their warships in China’s coastal waters and 
rivers, their troops on Chinese soil, their extraterritorial rights, 
their continued control of China’s tariffs and customs. 

China had been helpless during the First World War for 
want of a strong central government. Warlords with private 
armies exploited without scruple the lands over which they 
established their arbitrary rule. Again Dr. Sun undertook to 
rally his nation. He reorganized the Kuomintang on a popu- 
lar basis with strong government and unification as its aims, 
and decided to seek foreign support. In 1923 he sent Chiang 


Kai-shek to Moscow to get the aid of the Soviet Union. He 
felt that the U.S.S.R. could be trusted because of its avowed 
anti-imperialism, its promise made at Baku in 1920 to assist 
Asian countries against their imperialist masters, and its oppo- 
sition to extraterritorial privileges in China. But the U.S.S.R. 
did not thereupon restore to China the lands that Tsarist 
Russia had taken sixty years earlier. 

Communists and Nationalists worked together until 1927, 
when Chiang, now leader of the Kuomintang, expelled the 
Communists, who clearly wished to dominate the government. 
More conservative by now, Chiang broke with the extremists, 
who, under Mao Tse-tung’s leadership, set up a soviet of 
their own in Kiangsi Province and carried out a series of 
land reforms in behalf of the peasant masses. This led some 
uncritical foreign visitors to think of Mao Tse-tung mostly 
as an agrarian reformer, and not as a leader bent on seeking 
the spread of Communism. 

Chiang fought Mao and his Communists, forcing them to 
retreat in the mid-thirties into northwest China, which lies 
along the lengthy border between China and the U.S.S.R. 

In the decade of 1927-37 Chiang gave China its first really 
modern government. Except for the small number of Com- 
munists, the country was fairly well united. Many warlords 
had been forced out. A number of the western powers sur- 
rendered their extraterritorial rights. The government had 
recovered control of its tariff and customs. Japan restored 
Shantung, the British restored Wei-hai-wei. At long last, 
China had a government that promised to gain the respect 
of other nations. 

But Japan did not want a strong China. The depression, 
the problem of overpopulation, the tariff and immigration 
policies of the leading nations of the world, the restrictions 
placed on the Japanese navy and on the will to expand into 
China—all these made Japan’s economic problems acute. In 
1931 Japan decided to seize Manchuria before immigrant 
Chinese took over the land and before Chiang was strong 
enough to bar Japanese expansion. Japan succeeded in set- 
ting up a puppet state and in controlling its economy. China 
fought the Japanese but without prospect of defeating the 
invader. The West lent no effective help. From the United 








States, from the League of Nations, and from the powers 
that had agreed to “respect” China's sovereignty came nothing 
more than futile verbal objections against Japan’s disregard 
of her treaty obligations. The Japanese now threw off all the 
restraints placed on their ambitions. Japan withdrew from 
the League of Nations and denounced the 1922 treaty that 
had placed limits on its navy. 

To whom could China turn in this situation? Worried 
about Japan’s aggression in territory near their new north 
China home and encouraged by urgings from the USSR. 
to prevent Japan’s expansion into territory that had long 
attracted Russia, the Chinese Communists pleaded with 
Chiang to cooperate with them against Japan. Such coopera- 
tion was arranged in 1937 and lasted a few years. 

Japan’s war with China finally became part of World War 
Two, with Japan on the side of Germany's Hitler and Italy’s 
Mussolini. Preoccupied with this new world war, the western 
powers were unable to prevent Japan's conquering their ter- 
ritories in Asia and the Southwest Pacific. 





Japan was well on the way toward creating a “Greater Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere” which had been the dream of the 
Japanese militarists. 

Despite appeals to the U.S.S.R. during World War Two 
to help defeat Japan and the offer of territory for such aid, 
the U.S.S.R. entered the war in the Far East only when Japan 
began negotiating terms of surrender. It was arranged that 
Russia should receive the surrender of Japan in Manchuria 
and in Korea. Stalin had formally promised to restore Man- 
churia to Nationalist China and support the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. But the Nationalists and the Communists 
were no longer cooperating against Japan. Despite the efforts 
of special American emissaries, peace could not be established 
between them. So Stalin arranged that Manchuria should be 
handed over to the Communists, whom he allowed to seize the 
arms taken from the Japanese. 

The Communists were now in a position to seek control of 
China. Unleashing their armies, they swept Chiang’s Nation- 
alist forces off the mainland, and the Communist government 
of Mao Tse-tung became the de facto government of 650,000, 
000 Chinese. 

Triumphant on land, the Red Chinese government had to 
stop at the water's edge, since the United States was in com- 
plete control of the Pacific and the Communists had no navy. 
Thus by 1949 the stage for the next series of crises was set. 














Formosa, off the south coast, once independent, had been 
Chinese until 1895, when the Japanese had occupied it. 
Having taken it from the Japanese in 1945, the Allies were 
holding it pending a treaty determining its disposition. On 
Formosa Chiang Kai-shek and his government now took re- 
fuge, accompanied by 2,000,000 refugees from the mainland. 
He retained the protection and recognition of the United 
States as the legitimate ruler of China and was allowed to 
organize a government over the Formosans, which he ex- 
tended over the off-shore islands, including Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

In the final contest for control of the Chinese in China, 
both Nationalists and Communists believed that strong gov- 
ermment was a necessity. Mao Tse-tung’s proposal was a 
benevolent “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Chiang proposed 
a powerful president responsible to a parliament to meet for 
only one month in three years. So, either way, there wasn't 
much democracy in China's future. Chiang had long believed 
that his government should exercise tutelage over the people 
until they were ready for self-government. Thus far he had 
accomplished very little in the way of reform whereas the 
Communists at least had done something for the peasants. 
Chiang dealt stubbornly with opponents, and he had among 
his advisers many who were corrupt, though perhaps no more 
so than Mao’s. 

The differences between the Communist and Nationalist 
rule in the late 1940's were not so great as they were later to 
become. Since proclaiming the People’s Republic in 1949, the 
Communists have shown their true colors—they have liqui- 
dated many who stood in their way and have been adopting 
the most rigid form of Communism for the 650,000,000 
people in their rule. On the other hand, the Nationalists 
have sought to create something of a model economy on 
Formosa, with a total of 10,000,000 people on the island. 
Nationalist policies have enabled peasants to acquire land, 
have encouraged new industries, and have given native For- 





mosans a voice in local elections. There has been a general 
prosperity shared in by all. Much of this can be attributed 
to generous aid from the United States. 


During World War Two the U.S.A. treated Chiang’s 
China as one of the great powers of the world. Nationalist 
China was given a permanent seat in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. The American Government has 
repeatedly refused to recognize Communist China, and has 
sought to block its admission into the United Nations, where 
the issue of membership arises each year in the sessions of 
the General Assembly. It is significant that the United States 
is getting less and less support from the United Nations 
membership in its opposition to Communist China’s having 
a seat in that organization. 


Friends of America have also been critical of the embargo 
placed by the United States on trade with Communist China. 
They have in fact succeeded in getting some relaxation of 
American policy recently. Moreover, the United States has 
no allies committed to helping her in defense of Formosa in 


case of war. As time moves on, doubts are being expressed 
in the United States and throughout the world as to the 
wisdom of American policy in supporting Chiang and in 
opposing Mao. These doubts grow in strength as Chiang 
talks about his returning to the mainland, as Nationalists 
interfere with shipping in international waters, as Com- 
munist China wins more friends for herself among Asian and 
African countries, and as fears grow that the United States 
may involve herself and her allies in a nuclear war. 


Increasingly people are demanding a solution of the China 
question. In recent months more thought has been given to 
the native Formosans, who number 8,000,000 against Chiang’s 
2,000,000 Nationalists. At the present time a Formosan gov- 
ernment in exile is waiting in Japan for the opportunity to 
return. The feeling is growing that a plebiscite should be 
conducted on Formosa to learn what the majority of the 
people want, and the hope is expressed that by making For- 
mosa a trust territory under the United Nations it will be 
removed from its status as a threat to the peace of Asia and 
the entire world. 





FOR FURTHER THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


In the light of the background furnished by this Guide, and of 


How about the idea of Formosa as a trust territory under the 





current developments and points of view as presented by newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television, along with further supplementary 
reading, here are some problems for thought and discussion: 


1. President Eisenhower has declared that the United States cannot 
tolerate Communist aggression in the Formosan straits without aban- 
doning its championship of order and justice in the world. Will or 
will not our adherence to these aims best be served by continuing to 
uphold Chiang Kai-shek’s as the only legitimate government of 
China? Included in this problem, of course, is the question of 
whether or not we should recognize Red China. 


2. How about the plebiscite idea for Formosa? What's in favor of 
it, what against? 


United Nations? 


4. Next time the matter comes before the General Assembly, shall 
we, or shall we not, continue to oppose Red China’s admission to the 
United Nations, and for what reasons? 


5. Would or would not giving up Quemoy and Matsu to the Com- 
munists weaken the prestige of the United States in Japan, and in 
Southeast Asia, encouraging them to turn away from us towards the 
Communist world? 


6. Should the Off-shore Island issue be turned over to the United 
Nations? 
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COMING: The Railroads— What Should Be Done About Them? 
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